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French Dramatic: Review of 1823. Two tutes 
and nive new pieces compose this budget ; and be it & 
served that the Panorama Dramatique, which used 
furnish its fair share, suddenly closed in the months 
July. ‘St ts trae that a ‘great number of these production 
are already laid on the shelf. Of 360 living drama, 
authors (including the ‘contingent of the depart at 
whom France has had the mess to possess, the woh 
of 161 were represented at Paris in 1823; only 151 @. 
joyed that benefit in the preceding year, and 129 in 199), 
it appears; therefore, that in time there will be eno 
of them for the whole world. 
Of the 209 novelties 36 were performed by the ing. 
fatigables of the Gymnase ; the Vandeville had 33 ; the 
Varietes stopped at 24. Thou sleepest, Branet! 
The-mania for arrangemens has diminished this yew, 
In 1822, among the pieces called novelties, about forty 
arrangés might be reckoned. ‘The imagination of og 
authors has been much less idle in 1823. 
' Seven tragedies and sixteen comedies, of which only 
three were in five acts, have appeared in our tw 
‘Théatres-Francais. To make amends we have sen IGF — 
vaudevilles hatched in these 365 days, that is, alme Ro 
half a one every evening ; leaving altogether out ofths ¥ 
question the Spectacle of M. Comte, M. Sevesti «© 
theatres, &c. ill 
The most brilliant success, in the high “om, has bee 
that of l’Ecole des Vieillards, Pieyre de ta Neige Bb? 
Jes Deux Cousines, and the ofCendrillon; ate : 
secondary theatres, Julien, Pinterieur d'un Boren, : 
l'Heritiere, les Cuisinieres, les Grisetté, Polichines 
Vampire, la Fausse Clé, and Auberge des Adrets. 
The most striking failures bave been those of l’Homm 
aux Scruples, ’Intrigue au Chateau, la Fille du Commie 
saire, M. Raymond, le Major, laFolle des Alpes, and Adélit. 
M. Scribe’s ferfility has increased this year. In1&@— © 
16 of his pieces were performed, and 17 in 1821. Tit} » 
year he has produced 18 works, one in four acts; Pt oe 
only one (le Bourglois de Ja rue Saint Denis) has failek§ oe: . 
M: Carmouche, to whom belongs the accessit, is not maf * oo. 
behind hand: He has produced no less than 17 ve) :cFr 
villes in the course of the year: By .M: Armand-Darié§ \ 9793 
there have been only 13: by M: Francis, 10 ; by Memtt§ © ‘emin 
Frederic de Courcy and Drasier, niné each ; Mes&§ © ‘youn: 
Desangiers, Mélesville, Henri Dupin, and Théaulon, beg « ‘learn 
reached only to their eighth: We do not reckon @ No 
Prussian operas of the last 
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me} THE DRAMA; 
my Theatrical Pocket Miagasine. 
| iad 
mT Wo. Tt. DECEMBER, 1824. Vot., VII. 
Oy Bae 
"i MR. YATES. 
t f wen 
em “In scenes where humour, mirth, and repartee, 
nels age ea gay, witty, frank, and free; 
Boldly upholding gay Zhalia's cause, 
nme Fates forward stands to gain the loud applause ; 
“To claim the vict'’ry, and to wear the crown 

ad ‘Won, fairly won, ty merit all his own. 
lin - But when, deserting his appropriate stand, 
Cy A renegade he joins the tragic band —— 
rf How dark a cloud is o'er his talents thrown, 

7 The spark of merit quench-d, and genius gone.” 
: jee «“ THE THESPTANS,” A POEM. 
*) ee wees coh 
uf 'cFagperick Yates was born in London in the year 
Wt 9793). His father was formerly a tobacconist of some 





mi ‘eminence in Aldersgate Street, and our hero ‘is’ the 
wk ‘youngest of several sons. He received the rudiments of 
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‘learning at a private aca 
No. 50. 


demy in the metropolis, under | 
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the care of a. gentleman who,,confined his attention toa 
small numberof pupils; but, some reyersaes in the cir. 
cumstances of his father, occasioned. his. removal from 
the academy, und his being’placed. at a less expensive 
establishment, viz. the Chaster House. Here his studies 
were terminated; and, some time afterwards, he obtained 
a situation in ‘the Commisariat, and was present with 
the army in Flanders during the memorable campaign of 
1815. On the return of peace, a reduction of course 
took place in the department of the service to which he 
was attached; and, from this period, we believe, he 
began to direct his thoughts towards the stage as a 
profession ; though we are utterly uninformed of his 
proceedings till he made his first formal attempt as an 
actor at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the 16th of January, 
1818, in Iago, to the Othello of Cooper. He wa 
described in the bills as “ a Young Gentleman, his 
first appearance on any stage,” but the concluding part 
of this announcement we'look upon as somewhat apocty. 
phal. On the 19th January he played Laertes, to 
Cooper’s Hamlet; and on the 27th Jaffier, to that 
geutleman’s Pierre; being then no longer styled “a 
yqung gentleman,” but Mr. YaTEs. At this period 
MATTHEWS entered into an engagement to perform a 
few nights at Newcastle; and on the 2nd of February he 
appeared in, Multiple and Buskin, Yaves. playing 
Velinspeck and Apollo Belvi. Qu the 9th (the benefit 
night of Mra. RENaUD) he played Sheepface to Mat- 
THEWS’ Scout, Fustian to his, Daggerwood, and joined 
him in imitations of various London performers: Mat- 
THEWS taking one portion of the dialogue, and YArés 
the other. In this manner they, gave KEmMBLE and 
Young, as Brutus, and Cassius ; KEAN and EMERY, # 
Hamlet and Grave-digger; Cooke and Berry, # 
Glenalvon and Norval, &e. This was his last appearance 
t Neweastle, which town he quitted for Edinbargh, 
guhere,-he made his .debit, on the 16th February, # 
.Helgert,.in a tragedy called “ Fhe Appeal.” . The pla 
was, however,; but coolly ‘received. He. next played 
- Shylock, and. “ gained golden opinions, from all sorts! 
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“i didugh this probably was more owing to adven- 
‘direumistances, than to the merits of his acting.(1) 
b@a‘November. 7th, 1818, Yates made 4a trial of his 
upon the London boards as fago. ‘He wai 
erable received; but we need scarcely assure those 
who have witnessed his subsequent efforts in the metro- 
“that his performance of the character was below 
rity; tlevertheless, the newspapers, with their 
customary disregard of honesty, spoke of it as an ad- 
mirable piece of acting. The bills ‘of the followin 
announced, that he was compelled to return t me 
Réinburgh ‘to terminate his engagement there; but 
would shortly “have the honour of ‘again a ppearing 
the liberal tribunal of a London audience”? He 
résudied: his performances at Edinburgh of the 4th 
» 1818, as Richard Ill. ; and having played 
for the period stipulated, again appeared in London 
Taagh 1819, as Glostér, ia “Sane Shore.” His ‘ext 
( ft was that of Berthold, in’ Maturin’s brilliant 
of “ Fredolfo ;” but finding that his tragic exertions 
not likely to render bim a favourite with the audi- 
@ive, he shortly after brought into play his powers of 
y Which gained for him that applause which had _ 
‘been conceded to him'as a performer ‘of the legiti- 
drama; and we must confess, that, We think but 
-of his ‘serious attempts. His Gloster, in’ Jane 
*? was but an inefficient assumption of that charae- 
‘and evidently after the manner of Kzan. The atyle 
qm eminent tragedian was still more ‘closely copied 


) The following extract from a letter dated Edinburgh, 
ar 1818, may serve to throw some light spon he 
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4 Yates is a surprising favourite here. His: letters 
of introduction to the first families in Auld Rekie have 
tty ‘aided bim in his professional career. -From good 

ie i hear’that his appearance at Newcastle was 

“his first on: any stage. He was with MatrhEewe 

g the tatter’s continental excursion; and it was 
his’ means that he gained so many introductory 

letters to the gentry of this “ee ” 
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in his performance of Berthold, nor can his Tago be 
ranked as an original or vigorous conception of the cha, 
racter. ‘His Shylock is but respectable, and, compared 
with the vigorous portraiture of KEAN, is, but a faint} 
shadowed outline. That he will never rise to any emi. 
nence in the tragic business of the stage we think js 
undeniable: he appears to excel in dry humour and 
sarcasm, and will therefore, we think, do well to ayoid 
the impassioned and pathetic. 

That Mr, YATEs has unquestionably very great talents 
for the occupation he haschosen, cannot be denied; and 
here we must observe, that those talents will be found 
most. effective in comedy. And this idea we ground 
upon an attentive consideration of his various perform. 
ances, but particularly upon that of. Casca, in “Ju 
lius Casar.”” In it he displayed the strongest. turn for 

_dry humour and ludicrous sarcasm, and gave an impor. 
tance to the part far beyond any thing it ever attained to 
in, the hands of others we have seen attempt it. To 
argue his excellence in comedy from his acting in tragedy, 
after.what we have already observed, may seem to be 
somewhat of an incongruity; but the character of Casea 

. has nothing tragic aboat it, and the ideas bis perform. 
ance of it awakened in our minds, ‘have been strongly 
strengthened. by subsequent obeervation. 

Of his abijity a8.a mimic (for ‘like a French falconer 
he. flies at all he meets”) it. is scarcely worth while to 
speak, as he: seems to have seen the. error of trifling 
with his powers, .and frittering away his time in giving 
ephemeral popularity to trumpery interludes, in which 
the moat able acting can procure for a performer vo solid 
or lasting fame. A man .by so. doing may become passa- 
ble in every thing—great in nothing. We are glad to 
find that he now appears steadily and vigorously to apply 
his. attention to one great object (and for which his 
powers.are more peculiarly fitted), thereby laying the 
foundation, of a permanent and honourable renown, 
Mr.: Yates. we believe to he a: man of acute sense, 
hand we: need not; therefore, point out to -him, that 
eught) the loudest. applause has attended his mimical 
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pein * Cozening,” &v. no lasting reputation can be 
ded ‘upon such an unstable foundation. People have 
jen batiseated with these imitative displays, and since 
lave been presented at every theatre they have 
éintolerably tiresome. “We hate e’en Mat- 
iguews thus at second hand.” Mimicry has‘bad ite day, 
im@'we sincerely hope we shall never be crammed so 
fee@santly again, with “soup for breakfast, soup for 
‘dimer; soup for supper; and soup for breakfast again,” 
a we believe that in this prayer we shall be generally 
oe. by the play-going class of the community. 
Mf: Yares has been lately married to that delightfal 
acttess, Miss BRUNTON, to whom, we are informed, sonie 
fodr'or five years ago he made “an unsuccessful tendér 
of his affections.” But what cannot love and unceasing 
gelduity aveomplish ? 
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ON ANCIENT MYSTERIES AND MORALITIES. 


“ENAGOS * 





hive bos , tines 

»ijMRn« Drama, 

Thate nade the following extracts from Roscor’s Trans- 
lation ‘of Stsmon v's “ Historical View of the Litera- 
/-tare“of the South of Europe,” respecting the Origin 
Of the ' Mysteries, or the Romantic Drama, which 
ifivet arose in France, anil served as a model for the 
w@rimuatic representations both of France and England, 
|: tthe Rope that they wtll prove as interesting to the 

‘veadere of your magazine as to—Yours, patie 





to wh , : SHERRY 
Dire ‘ : . 
The French justly claim the mierit of being the first 
of:a form of composition, which has given 
‘Sach.alively character to the works of the imagination. 
‘They define poetry and the fine arts, by calling them 
Amétetive arts, whilst other nations consider them as the 
“ellosion of the sentiments of the heart. The object of 
‘ K 3 
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the French authors, in their tales, their romances, ‘nd 
.their fablieaux, is to present a faithful picture of th 
characters. of others, and not to develop their ows, 
They, were the first, at a period when the ancient dram 
_was entirely forgotten, to represent, in a dramatic f 

the great events which accompanied the establishment 
of the Christian religion; the mysteries the belief of 
which was inculcated, as apart of that system, or the 
incidents of domestic life; to excite the spectators to 
Jaughter, after the more serious representations. The 
same talent which enabled them to versify a long history 
‘in. the. heroic style,.or to relate a humorous anecdote 


with the, spirit of a jester, prompted them to adopt, in 
.their, dramas, similar subjects and a similar kind of 


versification. They left to those who had to recite thes 


‘dialogues, the care of delivering them with an air of 


truth, and of accompanying them with the deception of 
scenic decoration. 

The first who awakened the attention of the people 
to compositions, in which many characters were intro. 
duced, were the pilgrims who’returned from the Holy 


‘Land. They thus displayed to the eyes of their country. 


men all which they had themselves beheld, and with 
which every one was desirous of being achuainted. Itis 


-believed, that it was in the twelfth, or at all events, in the 


thirteenth century, ‘that these dramatic representations 
were first exbibited in the open streets. It was not, 
however, until the conclusion of the fourteenth century, 
that a company of pilgrims, who, by the representation 
of a brilliant spectacle, had assisted at the solemnization 


,of the nuptials between CHAR es VI. and JsaBeLa of 


Bavaria, formed an establishment. at Paris, and under. 
took to amuse the public by regular dramatic entertain- 
ments. They were denominated “ The Fraternity of 
the Passiov ;” from the Passion of our Saviour being 
one of their most: celebrated representations. 

This mystery,.the most ancient dramatic work of 
modern Europe, comprehends the whole history of our 
Lord from his’ baptism to his death. The piece was too 
long to be represented’ without interruption. It was, 


therefore, continued’ from day: to: day; and the ‘whole 
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\ ppyeter, wes divided. into a certain number of journées, 
which included the labours or the representation 


pone. day... This, name of journée, which was aban- 








_in, France; when the mysteries became obsolete, 
s retained its place in the Spanish language, although 
origin is forgotten... Eighty-seven characters, succes- 
ly appear in the mystery of the Passion, amongst 
we find the three persons of the Trinity, six 
ls or archangels, the twelve Apostles, six devils, 
prod and. his. whole court, and a host of personages, 
,inyention of. the .poet’s.brain. ._ Extravagant ma- 
inery seems to have been employed, to give to the 
Fepresentation all the pomp which we find in the operas 
of the present day. Many of the scenes appear to have 
been recited to music, and we likewise meet with chorus- 
es. The intermingled: verses indicate a very perfect 
acquaintance with the harmony of the language. Some 
of the characters are well drawn, and: the scéites-’occa- 
sionally display''a considerable’ degree’ of grandeur, 
energy,and tragic power. Although’ the* uage 
sometimes becomes very prosaic’ and heavy} and some 
most'tbsurd: scenes are introduced, yet we cannot fail 
recognize the very high talents which must. have been 

yyed inthe conception of this terrible drama, which 
‘ ily surpansed ils models, but, by placing before the 






) 
of a Christian assembly all those incidents for which 
; felt the highest veneration, must have affected 


i much more powerfully than even the finest trage- 
ey 


t 
ae 


scan do at the present day. 
’, 4 few lines and quotations cannot give a clear idea of 
& Work which, when printed in double columns, fills a 
‘folio’ volume, and ‘exceeds, in length, the anited 
labours of our tragic authors. Still, as it: is our.object 
to enable the reader to judge for himself, and as. we 
shall have occasion to present him with extracts from 
compositions no less barbarous in the earlier stage of 
the Spanish drama, and which are merely, imitations of 
the French Mystery, it will be well to introduce, at least, 
some verses from this .astonishing predaction, aud, to 
give an idea of the various styles, both tragic and comic, 
of the author. The.cleanness of the, language, which 
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is much miéré fiteltigiblé than that 6f the lytical poh 
of the santé period; imtiedtatély sttikes us: Those poe 
attributed, ‘hot dhly tidre simpitcity; but also more p 
‘to the antique’ phraseology.’ But this stately style of 
expression Was excluded froth poetry which was inteid. 
ed to “bécoine’ populat: "The prandent of the ideas dni 
of the latigtage of’ The Mystery of the Passion» 
might be ‘thouzht, in‘ soffie ‘instantes, to belong to a 
more cultivated age: ‘Thus, in the council of the Jews, 
in which many of the Pharisées deliver their opinions a 
considerablé'leugth, ‘Mordetat expresses himself in ‘the 
following tetns! WT CO 
When, the Mrssiau shall command, 
_., We trust that,..with.a mighty band, 
In tranquil union, he shall rule the land ;, 
»His,head,shall witha diadem be crowned, 
_.»»o Glory and, wealth shall in his house abound; 
. » la jastice shall he.sway it, and in peace; 
4nd shoyld:the, strong oppress or rob the poor, 
Or, tyrant tarp the vassal from his door, . 
: When Curisr returns, these evils all shall cease, 
Saint John enters into.a long discourse, aud we ci 
only account. for the patience with which our forefathers 
listened to these tedious harangues, by supposing that 
their fatigue was considered by them to be an acceptable 
offering to the Deity ; and that they were persuaded, that 
every thing which did not move them to laughter or 
tears, waa put down to the account of their edification. 
The following scene in dialogue, m which Saint. a 
undergoes an interrogation, displays considerable ability: 


. Abyas.. Prdiiet fallen be nian's sirifol Ithe, 


‘Holy Prophet’! ‘it is’ writ, : 
Cartst Shall cdie to ratisoth it, 
Aud by oviting, ditd’by sign, 
Bring thém'to hie grate divine: 
» Selgtig tee ay ae tou 
_ Of thy high deeds, ‘thy grave discourse, 
Aad ¥ peng ae 
That thou'art he, ‘we surély‘déem. 
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aint John. I am not Messian!—No! | 
he feet of Curist I bow. |: 
Elyachim. Why, then,: wildly waadestet ent 
in this. wilderness? ; ; 
! what faith dost thou profess? 
to whom thy service paid? 
” Baunduyas. Thou assembleth, it is said, 
“Ma these lonely woods, a crowd 
To hear thy voice proclaiming loud, 
Like that of our most holy men. 
Art thou a king in Israel, then? ; 
Know’st thou the laws and prophecies? . 
What art thou? say! 
Nathan. Thou dost advise. 
MESssiAH is come down: below: | 
seen him? say, how dost thou know ? 
Orart thou he? 
Saint John. I answer, No! ' 
““Nachor. Who art thou? Art EIAs, then? 
‘Perhaps, EIAs. 
“Saint John. No!— 
 Baunduyas. Again! 
Who art thou? ? what thy name? express! 
‘For hever surely shall we gueas. 
lartthe Prophet! — 
Saint John. Tam not. ~~ 
Elyachim. Who and what art thou? niga us what! 
That true answer we may. bear 
To our lords, who sent us here 
To learn thy name and mission. 
_ Saint John. Ego 
tantis in deserto. 
johny a solitary cry 
Inthe desert paths am I! ' 
the paths, and make them meet, 
For the great Redeemer’s feet ; 
‘Him; who brought by our misdoing, 
for this foal world’s renewing. ‘ 


The result of this scene is the conversion. of the 
reons to whom Saint, John; addresses himself. ‘They 
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eagerly demand to-be baptised, and the ceremony 
followed by the baptism of Jesus himself. But’ the 
versification is not so remarkable as the stage direct 
which transport us to the very period of these gothis 
representations. a 


Here Jesus enters the waters of Jordan, all naked, and 
Saint John takes some of the water in his hand and 
throws it on the head of Jesus. 


Saint John. Sir, you now. baptized are, 
As it suits my simple‘skill, . 
Not the lofty tank yon fill; 
Unmeet for such great service I 
Yet my God,:so debonair, : : 
All that’s wanting will supply. 


Here Jesus comes out of the river Jordan, and throm 
himself on his knees, all naked, before Paradin, 
Then Gon the Father speaks, and_the Hory Gaon 
descends, in the form of a white dove, upon, the head 
of Jesus, and. then returns into Paradise :—au 
note that the words of Gov the Father be very aud. 
bly pronounced, and.well sounded, in three voices; 
that is to say,'a@ treble, a counter-treble, ands 
counter-bass, all in tune s and in thie way must th 
Sollowing lines be repeated : 


Micest filius meus dilettus, 

In quo mihi bene complacui. 

C’estui-ci est mow fils amé Jesus, ? 
Que bien me plaist; ma plaisance est en Ini. 


As this mystery was not ‘onl the model of subsequel! 
tragedies, but of comedies likewise, we must extract 
few verses from the dialogues of the devils, who, 
all the comic parts of the. drama. The. eagerness 
these personages to maltreat-one another, or, as, 
original expresses it, d@ se. torchonner (to give @ 
another a wipe), always. produced much laughter int 
assembly. 


Bertth. Who is he’ I cannot tell— 
That Jesus; but-} know full. well’ 
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in all the worlds that be, 
fs not such a one as ‘he. 
it is that gave him birth: 
WPenow not, nor from whence on earth "> * 
Mecame, or what great :devil taught him,” 
Bork no evil have I caught bim' 
know I any vice he hath. «©! yy ford bees 
Batan.. Haro! but you make me weaths g 08 Ste) 
‘When such dismal news I hear. us 
' “Berith. Wherefore so? | mae 
» Satan. Because’ T fear 
‘He will make my kingdom less. 
Leave him in the wilderness, 
And let us return ‘to hell 
To LUCIFER our tale to tell, 
And to ask his sound advice. . ... 
' Berith. The imps are ready in a trice ; 
Better escort cannot be, 
Lucifer. It is SaTan that I see, 
“dnd BERITH coming in a, passion. 
| Astaroth. Mastet, let me lay the lash on: 
be the thing, to do the deed... ,i{ won oe! s1odi 
\dmeifer.. Please to moderate your. speedy. 1.) 
dash behind, and lash before yey aacliy « 
“ine }you hear them tell their gtory, 5:9 if on! 
Wether shame they, bring, or storys | 


«As soon as the devils have given an aecaunt: -to their 
wrereign, of their observations and their. vain, efforts 
fo tempt Jesus, ASTAROTH throws himself upon. them 
with. bis imps, and lashes them back: to. earth from the 

regions. 

example, which was set . by the ‘author. of the 
ten of the Passion,” was soon follawed iby a, crowd 

dmitators, whose names, for the most part. have been 

i § The Mystery of. the, Conception,” and. oa 
inity of uur Bord,” and of |’, The Resurrection,” 

the most ancient of, these. The. legendg.af. the 

‘were, \in their, turn, dramatized: apd i prepaned 

the theatre; and, in. short, the whole of the: Old 

Textameut was brought upon -the. stage, ° In the: same 
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mystery, the characters were often introduced at vations 
stages of life, as infants, youths, and ‘old men, repre. 
sented by different actors; and iu the margin of som 
of the mysteries we find, here enter the second, or th 
third, es Jacob. When the mystery was foundel 
on historical facts not generally known, the poets‘. 
ercised their own invention more freely, and did ‘tw 
hesitate to mingle comic scenes in very serious placa, 
Thus, when they exhibited the saints triumphing’ ore 
temptation, and their contempt for the allurements of 
the flesh, they often introduced language and :scens 
quite at variance with the serious nature of these satte 


dramas, nad 
(To be Continued ) 
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THEATRICAL: REMINISCENCES. 
_ | MR. QUICK. . 


There is now living’ at Islington, in the enjoyment of 
excellent health and spirits, the last remaining’ membe 
of the glorious school of Garrick, that inimitable 
comedian Mr..Quick. ‘Though past eighty, he’ has al 
the life, and much of the activity, of youth ; his counte 
nance retains that rich expression of comic humour, aa 
his figaré, that erect turkey-cock air, which rendere 
him irresistible in Isaac Mendoza, Tony Lumpkin, ta 
Little Quin, aud ‘shook the sides of our grandfathes 
forty yearé' ago.’ ‘He is a most cheerful, intelligent, a 
facetious companion, the faithful chronicler of the # 
and better times of the drama,’ before tragedy had 
generated into bombast and pantomime, and comedy’ inf 
mere face-making and buffoonery. His’ stories are # 
the first order, and’ so ‘is his manner of telling t 
and I had rather listen to his droll aneedotes of Ga 
Foorr, Weston, Nep Suter, and others of his c® 
temporaries, than to the concentrated wit and humott, 
of twenty of our modern faces—So great a fav 
was he of King’ GrorGe IIL, that his Majesty used 
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cal him “ his Actor,” as CHARLEs II. did the cele- 





arious ANTONY LEIGH, of merry memory,—and upon 
repre. ions, when the late King visited Covent Garden 
‘sim | Theatre, my little friend’s queer voice, and vis comica, 
wr the re-indispensably necessary for the relaxation of the 
uided | © foyal. muscles. For many years did Quick and EDWIN 
se. eep.up the ball of comicality on the boards of Covent 
d wt 3 they were the never-failing resources of the 
laces, ble OKEEFE—Darby and Quin—Pedrilio and 
Ore and so on, to the end of the chapter. I have 
tsof @. Beard Quick speak in raptures of his contemporary 
cens fF EDWIN—whose powers of drollery even SAUTER never 
atted —as a burletta singer he was never equalled, 


‘and probably never will be. MuNDEN, who succeeded 
him, declared to me, that he was the finest actor, in cer- 
_ fain characters, that he ever beheld.—“ His Lingo and 
Darby,” said the veteran, “ were most capital—but his 
Tipple, in the ‘ Flitch of Bacon, was damn‘d fine! it 
was so clean, that you couldn’t put down a pin!’ The 
secessor.of Epwin has himself retired, and who shall 
succeed him!—Quick was the original Tony Lumpkin, 
and had very nearly been the original Old Dornton, 
in the “ Road to Ruin” —MuNDEN being cast for Silky ; 





sy 
ws ge of characters, however, took place, after a 
table Ww rehearsals—fortunately for the fame of both: and 
all @ @e.comedy was played (the great Lewis being Gold- 
nite ch’) in a manner it can never be played again. I 
an ff ovpsider the celebrated DoGGEr to have beenjust such a 


omic-looking personage as Mr. Quick—take the follow- 
‘Mg description of him, from a rare tract by ANTHONY 
(tulgo Tony) Aston—his contémporary :—“ Mr. Dog- 
G8T was a little, lively, sprat man, his behaviour modest, 
meerful, and complaisant; he sung in company very 
igreeably, and in public very comically. He was the 
Mest faithful, pleasant actor that ever was, for he never 
eceived his audience; because, while they gazed at 
-he was working up the joke, which broke out sud- 

ly into iovoluntary acclamations and. laughter.” 
™. Quick is a great walker, to which wholesome 

ercise, and certain potations of punch (of which. I 
K anon), he attributes his long and uninterrupted © 
L 
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state of health—indeed, to adopt an ‘old pun, my Tittle 
friend was wever in the habit of lying long’ im bed, ahi 
‘Dam really ashamed, ‘on opening my window on & suit. 
mer’s morning, to see this theatrical evergreen, who js 
néatly fifty years my senior, parading the opposite té. 
race’ for the twenty-fifth time, ‘to give him an appetite fr 
breakfast! In the village of Islington, there are two 
houses of convivial resort, (one of which Mr. Quitk 
has christened the upper, and the other, the ower hous, 
from their locality) of which he is a speaker,’ with 
this difference, that the solemn gentleman with the 





long wig at St. Stephen’s, is audanter, and the come — 


gentleman with the brown wig, at the King’s Head, 
is loqutter; trere he enjoys his moderate libations, and 
enlivens the festive circle with harmless merriment and 
social glee. His glass, seldom or never more than 
twice replenished, he covers with a piece of white papet, 
to prevent the intrusion of smoke, and before the clock 
strikes ten, he invariably departs. Forty years ago, it 
was prophesied by the doctors, that if he drank punch 
it would be the death of him; he disregarded the pto 
pheey, and is sti]l hate and hearty. About fifteeti yeats 
since, I saw him play his famous character of Iéaa 
‘Mendoza at the Lyceum Theatre, which be perfortiel 
for six nights. I have never seen an Isaac Mendom 
since, and never expect to see one again, Poor little 
Simmons in Beau Mordecai, and Mr. Moses, rewinded 
me most of his manner.—The two latter characters have 
never found an adequate representative since the death 
of that excellent actor, who had all the tact and‘ qaie 
humour ‘of the Old School. Mr, Quick is 4 regtltt 
attendant*at ‘his parish church ; and it was an eat 
sight to see him walk reverently to his pew, ‘upon 2 lit 
‘melancholy occasion, ‘(the funeral of our lamented a 
‘Doctor Stracnan, the friend and executor of JOHNS 
“with his: eyes suffused in tears! for Quick, who iu’ of 
‘instances than one, reminds ‘me of my‘ Uncle Toby, i 
apt tobe visited ‘with these softer feelings of our na 
which modern phildsophers and philanthropists affe¢ 
despise. ‘Long may lie continue to enliven the friem 
‘who admire his talents, and esteem his worth! 1 
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he enjoy the “ otium cum dignitate,’ the reward 
his brilliant professional career! ..The school. of 
GaRRick will expire with him—and having lost Par- 
sons, Moopy, KiNG, and SmiTH, we may add, in the 
language of one, who wrote “ for all time” “ the great- 
eds behind.” 
ies. 9 DANGLF, JUN. 
HAAG ft! ’ 
Nev chun DIODDP COS ODO DOR 


THE DRAMATIC SKETCHER. 


ai | No. XV. 

ye’ ‘THE GRECIAN HEROES, 

: IN TWO ACTS, 

DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 
IPHLANTI, commander of the Greeks.—OpyssEus, an- 
other Grecian leader —AMURATH, commander of the 
(arks.—Osman--IsMENA, wife of IPsiLANTI.--IRENE, 
imifeof AMURATH. - ; Prsiyin, ery 
(awed) (Seene lies in Thessaly.) 


a 


hoists in von ACPD, 
meri: “SCENE.—The Tent of AMURATH. 
Dinter AMURATH (in great agitation). . 
Gracious ALLA! why dost thou thus afflict thy faithful 
3 day follows day, only to add fresh triumphs to 
prebellious Greeka, and increase our despair. Our su- 
FRumbers serve only to render the enemies’ victories: 
eonspicuous: and our shame more galling. Holy 
ophet! shall thy throne totter under the efforts: ofia: 
vo. slayes? Christian dogs! who dare revile thy 
Hted.name.- Is the erescent about to fall before the 
€rosa, and be eclipsed for ever? Oh! that I eould eobtect 
® one vast plain each misereant’Greek, and from the 
L 2 
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Olympian heights hurl the thunder of omnipotence, and 
extinguish the cursed race for ever! 


Enter IRENE. | 
Irene. What is’t that thus disturbs my gracious lord? 


Amu. And canst thou ask that question? Go ask 


the slave, who terminates a life of guilt upon the rack, 
why trembles every limb, why groan follows groan, and 
shriek succeed to shriek? Can I be aught but moved, 
when I behold the fairest portion of our glorious empire 
torn from our rightfulgrasp, to be possessed by Christiaa 
dogs ? 

ne Ma ALLA forbid that that should ever happen, 
If I mistake not, as from an emivence I viewed the 
country round, I did perceive a messenger hastening 
hither with furious speed. 1 cannot think but he brings 
joyous tidings—(a shout) and hark, that shout proves! 
am not mistaken. 


Enter OsMAN, who kneels and presents a packet to 


AMURATH. 


Osman. Happy news, my lord, from SELIM. 

Amu. (Opens the packet.) “ Surprised the. Grecia 
camp—tive thousand slaughtered—-OpysseEus fled with 
only a few followers.”——Prophet, I thank thee. (to Osman) 
Has OpyssEus escaped then—whither has he fled? 

Osman. ‘Tis said to join IPsILANTI. 

Amu. Ipsitanti! while he remains our victories 
will avail us nought. "Tis he whose energies alone support 
the Grecian cause; could he but be removed—(to Osmas) 
Retire. (Osman bows and exit.) 

Irene. You feel not these good tidings, my lord! 

Amu. Some more decisive blow must yet be struck. 
The Sultan is dissatisfied with my conduct, and accuses 
me of supineness and delay. I have enemies too at coutt, 
who fai} not to increase his discontent, and bint that’! 
am treacherous. Could JpstLanti but be seized & 
killed before the Greeks recover from the alarm which 
their late defeat will doubtlessly excite, the cause of 
Greece is lost for ever. 

frene. Killed, my lord, what mear. you ? 
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sare | I, would have the Christian slave suddenly re- 
his death alone can raise,our failing cause. 
What! my lord ! would’st thou basely employ 


assassin’s steel against the noble IpsiLaNT1, who 
fely. sent unransomed to your camp his female pri- 


"Ha! dost thow praise the rebel to my face ?— 
x teo leagued against thy country’s safety ? 
ne. ['m fearful for my country’s honour (with dig- 
»My lord! my lord! be sure our cause will never 
per if such base means should be employed: let 
peer join his troops with yours—then take the field. 
Our late success may be the herald of greater conquests. 
Ama. I dare not hazard another battle while Ipst- 
LANTI commands; there’s something so terrific in his 
glance that, where’ er he comes, our troops instinctive 
fly—In the last battle that we fought, with a chosen 
few, the sturdy rebel withstood a host; thrice we at- 
tacked his little band, and thrice we were repelled—at 
length, waving in the air his croissard banuer,. the 
Christian slave rushed upon us with his shouting band, 
and:bore down all before him. In vain did } attempt 
tolvally ‘our :panic-struck soldiers; they fled like timid 
sheep before the wolf-—IPSILANTI or I must fall; the 
Sultan’s: favour can be propitiated only by IpstLANTr’s 
death (draws). Gracious Prophet, assist my purpose 
fattempting to rush off). 
todrene. Stay, stay, my lord! whither would, your 
maddening rage lead you? are you going to rush into 
weve jaws of death? 
Amu. 1 had forgot myself—I must assume. some 


a viivene. ft IPsILANTE must perish—must die, thus 


hately, you must not give the blow; your abseace from 
the:camp would soon be discovered, and who cap tell 


‘what danger might ensue. 


fiiyieiu:: Who can I trust? 
0 feené» ( After some hesitation) I—1 will undertake 
the-dreadful task. 
Amu. You! 
Trene. Yes, I, my lord! since your death and my 
L 3 
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country’s fate depend on the alternative. Should I be 
discovered ere I strike the blow, my sex will protect me 
from their vengeance, and I may yet live for AmuRAts 
(tenderly ). 

Amu. Noblest of thy sex, thou wilt render the 
greatest monarch upon earth thy eternal debtor. q 
let us haste and concert our plan. (Irene hesitates) 


Ha! does thy resolution fail? my doom then is fixed 


—recalled by the Sultan’s mandate, you may glut yor 
eyes by viewing my headless corpse—you will thet 
enjoy your purity of conscience, and rejoice at the 
effects of your noble conduct, your— ; 

Irene. Nomore. I will do all that you can requires 
jet us lose not a moment ( Fxeunt). 


SCENE— The Grecian Camp. 


Enter IpstLaNTI. 


Ip. Unhappy Greece! how long wilt thou be a prey 
to intestine warfare ?—how long will thy fair fields be 
drenched with the blood of thy countrymen? O! wha 
will peace and her smiling train expel war and desola 
tion from this once happy and favoured land? What, 
shall a country, which a few ages back could boast of a 
glorious constellation of heroes and philosopbers—shall 
the birth-place of Prato and Socrates, of THeMit- 
TOCLESs and LEONtDAs, submit to the tyrannic sway. of 
barbarous Moslems, the enemies of our faith and the 
despisers of learning—shall the descendants of those 
heroic men who at Marathon, Platea, and Salamis, o’er- 
threw the mighty hordes of Asia, and forced them with 
their tyrant to a shameful flight—shall the descendants of 
these men bow their servile necks to a degrading yoke, 
aud own the feeble race of MAHOMET for their masters? 
Too long have they tamely submitted—too long have they 
groaned in slavery. The flame of liberty is at length 
kindled, and Heaven grant it may burn so fiercely as. to 
blast, aud destroy the oppressors of this land—(¢ 
shout ) what weans that shout ? 
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Ey Bater- OpyssEus, in a hurried manner, pallid 
and wounded. 

“a (Runs to meet him with outstretched arms..) OpYs- 
srus! my noble friend! ha! you are wounded, and 
casgot return my welcome. By what new triumph have 
you'increased your already matchless fame? how many 
of oar poor countrymen have you released from torture 
aiéconfivement? Forgive me, noble Opysseus, if my 
wlicitude for our country’s welfare makes me forgetful 
of'tliy pain. Your journey has caused your wounds to 
bleed, afresh; retire with me, and IsmENA shall attend 


104; (With anguish.) My wounds do indeed bleed 
ares, and every word you utter pierces my very soul 
pt have gained no victory. 

-Ah! what dost thou say? 

Od. (Striking his breast, and averting his head.) 1 
bavebeen defeated. 

Ip. Defeated—OpyssEus defeated! I understand 
you have retreated before superior force without 
tonarding a battle; well, well, twas prudent—we == 
waite our valorous "bands, and then— 
"0d: You mistake, you mistake me ; our camp was— 
werserprised. 

| Surprised ! 

‘Yes, yes, was surprised—my troops were cut 
sien’ and [ and a few more alone escaped: now you 


“ereey Opysseus for some minutes, then 
= eyes to heaven.) Poor, unhappy countrymen! 
thy:precious lives all sacrificed to one man’s careless- 
te and negligence. Oh, Greece! Greece! how canst 
tee soguc if thou art false to thyself. 
Who dares say I am false to Greece? 
““TesiLaNti! The man who, in this time of trouble 
d of danger, for a moment neglects his charge, and 
el “cow to be surprised—that man deserves not 


Sees IPSILANTI, you wrong me ; I have not deserved 
this'of you. 
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. Xp. In. our present state one false step, one slight 
inadvertence, may prove our everlasting ruin. Thousand 
ofGreeks, whom fear as yet prevents from rising, waitegly 
till,we strikesome grand decisive tlow to own themselye, 
the sons of liberty. Think’st thou their leader's failag 
will inspire their timid hearts with resistless valogy) 
will the cries of betrayed countrymen, think yon, ip, 
crease their confidence in their leader’s energy . sai 
courage? ee 

Od. Cease, cease your cruel taunts, lest I forget:th 
respect I owe you as my general, Are then my form 
years of services to be blotted out by one single impm 
dent aet? are all the battles 1 have gained to be counted 
nothing ? why will yon. foree me to become a bonste) 
Betrayed I Greece when with five hundred horse I:inte. 
cepted as many thousand troops hast’ning to Larisa 
id,- betrayed I Greece when in Salonica’s Gulf fre 
Moslem ships struck to my single flag? 11] will it farewit 
the cause of Greece if thus her ehampions are rewarle 
for daily toil, and danger. is der 

Ip. OpyssEus, retire—-this is no time for the empy 
war of words ; endeavour by your future actionsen » ix; 
_. Od. My future actions!, while. Heaven grantg me 
breath 1 ne’er will draw my sword while you commas. 
Greece has invested thee with sovereign power. to: 
duct.the war, but when were. you constituted jndge! 


If I have done aught that calle for public censure, ifl: 


have been a traitor to my country; by my country’slam 
will I be tried. Heavens! do we fight. for liberty? @ 
we strive to throw off the eruel yoke of tyranny } . Hes 
kuow. we but when we are freed from our present ches 
others as galling, and as heavy may, be forged; ww 
knows but IpstLaNTI may prove a second Maumun. 


_ (IPSILANTI appears agitated and motions Opysstu 
“to retire) = cls: 
Od, , Bring. out thy heaviest. chains and lead me.# 
Athens, there will I be judged. A traitor to G 
who sent unransomed captives,to our faithlegs tyrants’ 
"twas kind, *twas very kind, to send proud AMURATHE 
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who wight console him for his losses—the gold 
thas lost to Greece you doubtlessly will presently refund 
fom your own private purse. 
mip: Rash youth, forbear—leave me: must I repeat 
ny orders (pushes him). 
-Od. Insolent tyrant (draws). 


p ISMENA rushes in. 


Is. What means this noise, Opysseus! wouldst thou 
aiempt thy general’s life? (Od. sheaths his sword.) 
rain your angry passions both, I beseech you. Is 
his'a time to indulge in hostile feeling ’*mongst your- 
telves while the common enemy requires your undivided 
are? How will the foe rejoice to hear, that two of our 
avest champions have rent the bonds of social amity ! 
ANTI! your breast did never long retain a hostile 


Ip. Forgive me, OpyssEus! zeal for my country’s 
welfare has hurried me too far. 
| Od. (Seizing his hand.) *Tis I must ask forgiveness, 
ble IpsitanT1. But for this seasonable interference 1 
kaow not what my intemperate warmth might have led me 
tocommit. I have been wrong, very wrong, but my future 
actions shall convince you, that nothing onearth car tempt 
me to be faithless to Greece or 1PSILANTI. 
ps No more my friend. The camp of AMURATH, 
the Turkish leader, lies but afew miles hence, and soon 
May we expect to be attacked; let us dispose our little 
fwee to the best advantage, and we will shew our 
tyrants, that the mighty ardour which formerly 
inspired, the heroic Spartan band, now animates the 
was.of modern Greece. ( Bxeunt. 
© “ SCENE.—The outside of lesitanty’s Tent. 
er Enter IRENE disguised as a Monk. 
Trene. (Looks around.) Am I really at the Grecian 
camp. Nature seems wrapped in a death-like stillness. 
ie sun sinks rapidly behind the western hills, as if 
d to shine upon the base deed I am about to do. 
Gracious Prophet! may the cause 1 am about to serve 
extenuate the guilt of the means employed—Ah! who 
comes here? a woman. (Retires to the back.) 
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Enter ISMENA. 


Is, While IpstLantr, wearied with the cares an 
labours of the day, seeks in repose a short respite fran 
anxiety I’ll taste the freshness of the evening's breeze, 
The sun has sunk, and the moon’s mild radiance illugi. 
nates a scene where peace seems to have fixed her 
eternal reign. Ah! how unlike the cruel tyranny whic 
now desolates this land, and renders it the seat of wy 
and violence. Ere yon b-ight orb shines on this scegg 
again, how many will, bereft of life, lie bleeding @ 
these fields. How many widows will mourn their si 
bereavement. O, IpstLanT1! Heaven grant thee victory 
and life. Hark! did I not hear his voice? (Re-enten 
the tent. IRENE comes forward.) ; 

Trene. Holy Prophet! what am I about to do! Tknew 
not IpstLaANtTi-had a wife. Can I cause that misery t 
her which I myself dread so fearfully? oh, never! 
hence, detested weapon (throws down a poignard)-—t 

e fly this fearful place. Ah! some ope else approaches! 
O! would I ne’er had come. , 

( Enter from opposite side OpyssEus, sword dravwa), 

Qd.. Who goes there. The word. 

Irene. LE--<LEONIDAS. 

Od. ‘Pass op, holy friar,—-comest thou from the 
general’s tent? Ms 
- frene. 1 do—good night. (Exit hastily) 

Od. Farewell, since you are in such haste (stvite 
his foot against the puignard). Ah! what have we 
here, a dagger? what can this mean? The friar’s hety 
retreat gnd hurried manner looked suspicious: heres 
treachery at work. Either the monk has been suboraed 
to do some bloody deed, ora disguised emissary fron 
the Turks. Heaven send all may be well within ; (liste 
at the door. of the tent) all is safe. I will pursue the 
cowardly yvillaiv, and dearly shall he pay for this i 
trusion. (Exit hastily) 


Enp or Act !. 
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’ THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


preemie 


MR. LISTON. 


4You can play no part but Pyramus: for Pyramus is a sweet- 
faced tha, a proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s day; a most 


ntieman-like man ; therefore you must needs pla P; ramus.” 
loely_ gentle ; 9 PISHARSPEARE. 


The play is ended, and the audience now, 
With one accord, relax the sombre brow ; 
Sorrow no longer “ drowns the stage with tears,” 
_ But laughter marks where Lubin Log appears : 
That wealthy cit, contemptible and mean, 
Liston can make the favourite of the scene; 
The tranquil gravity that spreads a shade 
Upon a face which Momus’ self hath made, 
Forms sach a contrast to his fat, round cheeks, 
That all are laughing e’en before he speaks: 
Agrave demeanour robés his smiling looks, 
As “ dying speeches,” cover merry books ; 
Union of all that’s comic and sedate, 
A judge's wig upon a monkey’s pate. 
‘Excellent actor! Surely he who can 
View thee unmov’d, is more or less than man: 
‘Thou hast chalked out a path, which thou alone 
Cansttruly fill! "Tis thine; °tis all thine own! 
"None dare approach that path, for none combine 
Such brilliant genius, with a face like thine, 
It is a treat, all comic treats above, 
To see. thee come cross-garter'd to thy love ;* 
And hear thee lisp,: with fond affected air, 
Thy sighs of rapture to thy “ ladye:faire.” 
As Slender too, that gallant, gay deceiver, 
* As'‘tim’rous ‘Acres, or the simple Weaver, 





* As Malvolio. — +“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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Thou hast no rival. When they’re play’d by thee, 
Liston’s forgot, the men themselves we see. 

As Sampson, long may'st thou our fancies tickle, | 
As gay Apollo, and old Baillie Nicol ; 

As Mr. Mug, as Tag, with scarce arag on, 
Pompey,* Bombastes, Grizzle, and Moll Flagon, 
And when old age shall drop the curtain down, 
That hides their fav’rite from th’ applauding town; 
When all thy days of youth, and whim, are o’er, 
And we must view thy merry face no more; m 
When thou hast lost thy present pow’r to please, — 
May’st thou recline in affluence and ease ; 

And, after all thy wand’rings, calmly rest, 

With public favour, and with friendship, blest. 


H. S, V. D. 


PIP OPP POP OPDOP 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


THEATRICAL CHARACTERS, 
FOR ACTORS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY SAM 8AM'’S SON. 


“ Jul, Tu thy opinion which is worthiest ? 
Luc. Please you et their names, I'll shew my mind 
According to my shallow simple skill.” 
Two Gent. Vero, i. 2 


MISS STEPHENS. 


“ Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ! 
Comus. 
‘© There is a melody in every tone 
Would charm the tow’ring eagle in her flight, 
And tame a hungry lion.” 
Mountaineers, iii. ? 





* “© Measure for Measure.” 
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MR. WALLACK. 
“ He doth nothing but frown; he hears merry tales 
and smiles not: { fear he will prove the weeping phi- 
losopher when he grows old, being so full of unman- 


nerly sadness in his youth.” 
Merch. of Ven, i. 2 


ore 


MR. FARLEY. 
“ 0 gentle son !! 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 


Sprinkle cool patience.” 
Hamlet, iii. 4 


“ Here’s a stay 
That shakes the rotten carcass of old Death 
Out of his rags!—Here’s a large mouth, indeed, 
That spits forth death and mountains—rocks and seas, 
Talks as familiarly of roaring lions’ 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs !” 


King John, ii,2 


MR. GRIMALDI. 


“ You know what fooling is—true fooling ; 

The circumstances that belong unto it. 

For every idle knave that shows his tecth, 

Wants and would live,—can juggle, tumble, fiddle, 
Make a dog face—or can abuse his fellow, \ 

Is not a fool at first dash.” 
_Mad Lover, i. I 
« This fellow’s wise enough to play thefool; 

And to do that well eraves a kind of wit. 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 

The quality of persons, and the time: 

And, like a haggard, check at ev'ry feather 


That comes before his eye.” 
Twelfth Night, ilt. 2 


MR. BARNARD. 


“ Thou art not worth my anger: thou'rt a boy: 
A lump of thy father’s likeness, made of nothing 
M 
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But antic clothes and cringes!—Look in thy head, 
Aud ’twill appear a foot-ball full of fumes 3 
And rotten smoke !” 





Elder Brother, ina : 


“ Sure this fellow has been a rare hare finder, 


See how his eyes are set.” 
Mad Lover, i, 


MR. KEAN. 


“ What a noise his very name carries! 


*Tis gun enough to fight a nation.” 
Loyal Subject, i,3 


——e 


MR. JONES. 
“ A light, airy, fantastic, sketch of genteel manners 
as they are, with a little endeavour at what they ought 


to be. 
“ Rather entertaining than instructive, not without ar, 


but sparing in the use of it.”. 
The Heiress, il, 1 


“ This fellow was anon with a whirligig to his heels.” 
Country Lasses, ii, 


MRS. YATES. (MISS BRUNTON.) 


“Such charms would fix 
Inconstancy itself ;: her winning virtues, 
Even if ber beauties fail’d, would soon sabdue 


The rebel heart, and you would learn to love her.” 
Earl of Warwick, ijt 


. , MRS. WEST. 
‘The wings on which her soul 
Is mounted, have long since borne her too high . 
To ‘stoop to any prey that soars not upwards : 
Sordid and dunghill minds, composed of earth, 
In that gross element fix all their happiness : 
But purer spirits, purg’d and refined, shake off 
That clog’ of human frailty.” : 
‘Elder Deena 
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. MRS. GORDON, late Miss MATHEWS. 


« Her eye surpasses that refulgent star, 
Which first adorns the evening.” 





Medea, i. 1 







MISS FOOTE. 
“ Oh! admirable face! 
Lam‘struck dumb with wonder : 


Sare, all the excellence of earth dwells here.” 
‘Spanish Curate, iv.2 


er, i, 








“ She is indeed a gem, 
Fit to adorn the brightest crown: to see 
Is to admire her—trust me, England's self, 
The seat of beauty and the throne of love, 
Boasts not a fairer.” 






t, i. 







"Bart of Warwick, li, 2 





‘ MRS. MARDYN. 

s¢ Can such beauty be 
Safe in its own guard, and not draw the eye 
Of him that passeth on, to greedy, gaze. 
Fairest and whitest—may J crave to know 
The reason of your retirement ?” 













Faithful Shepherdess, i. 1 






ss 


MRS. H. JOHNSTON. 


vo 1) Ob, -you are fairer far 
Tran the chaste blushing morn, or that fair star 
That guides the wand’ring seaman thro’ the deep ; 
§waighter than straightest pine upon the steep 
Head of an aged mountain :—and more white 
Than the new milk we strip before day-light 
From the full freighted bags of- our fair flocks : 
Your hair more beauteous than those changing locks 
of young, Apollo.” 










jij 










; Faithful Shepherdess, i, 1 


ete 


‘MRS. 'DAVENTORT. 


“e Be witty when you can; sarcastic you. must bé, in 
spite of. your teeth. But I like you the better. You 
: M 2 
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—— 


are honest:—you are my cruet of Cayenne, and ¢ 
sprinkling of you is excellent.” 


Road to Ruin, ip3 


MR. YOUNG. 


“ His face is noble. 
How pale he looks! Yet how his eyes, like torches, 
Fling their beams around! How manly his face shews! 


He is made most handsomely.” 
Spanish Curate, it, 4 


MISS CAREW. 

“ Fair soul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not your mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument : 
When you are dead, you should be such a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and stern ; 
And now you should be as your mother was, 


When your sweet: self was got.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well, iv,¢ 


MADAME VESTRIS. 


‘¢ Ten thousand, thousand Cupids play in every ringlet 
of her hair ; millions of little loves wanton in her eyes; 
myriads of graces sip nectar from her lips; infinite, 
nameless, bewitching beauties revel in every feature of 
her transporting face. ’Tis extreme pleasure tosee her, 


*tis rapture to hear: when she smiles I am in ecstacy.” . 
Country Lasses, i. 2 


MR. LISTON, as Dominie Sampson. 

““ How now! what solemn piece of formality, what 
man of wires is this—that-moves towards us?—he stirs 
by clock-work, like St. Dunstan's giants :—he prepares 
to open his mouth as if he could not speak without an 


order of court.” 
Country Lasses, iv. 2 
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olf to ° MRS. HARLOWE. | 
‘opens Me, What an easy robe is scorn to weat'! 
Mie but to: wrinkle up the Jével brow,’ 
foarch the pliant eyelash, and freeze up 
The passionless and placid orb within.” 









“Fazio, li, 2 











MISS MACAULAY. 


‘ FW, thou dost outstep all modesty : ; 
But for strong circumstance, that leagues’ with thee, 
We should contemn thee for a wild mad woman, . 
Raving her wayward and unsettled fancies.” 








Fazio, ili. 2 







MR. NOBLE, 
«nr am’a fellow of the strangest mind i’ the world. I 


in masques and revels sometimes altogether 


Ik h Id b ' 
2 very walk should be a ji 4 u 
ny very Jig? Twelfth Night, t4 







r 
tt 















Tres. 
MR. TERRY. 


“ Canst thot quake, and change thy colour? 
Matdet thy breath in middle of a word, 
And then again begin, and stop again, 


Asif thou wert distraught, and mad with terror.” 
Richard the Third, iii. 5 


sie 
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« *TWOULD PUZZLE A CONJUROR.” 








Mr. Drama, 

oo The farce of “’Twould puzzle a Conjuror,” which 
m8, lately. gesmraed at the Haymarket Theatre, is no 
other. than the same “ Czur Peter, onjthe Burgomaster 
de which was, produced at Covent Garden 
: » about four or, five. years since, where it lin- 
gered through half a dozen nights. 1 have a. perfect 
mM 3 
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recollection of the piece from the circumstance of th 
first scene (the. Dock-yard, with ships in the distance) 
being so beautifully painted ; it was, J think, withos 
exception, the finest scene of the kind I ever saw. Mf, 
Appott performed the Czar, Liston the Burgomaste,, 
Miss Foote, Bertha, and Fawcett, the Deserter. 

{t has evidently been revived to give LisTon an oppor. 
tunity of shewing off his comical face for the benefit of 
the “ Treasury,” and not for the gratification of th 
public, as the piece itself is devoid of all the interest 
necessary to make it attractive. 

It is also evident the manager knew that he was foisting 
a rejected bantling on the town, by the far-fetched title 
which it bears on its revival ; the new title being derived 
from the solitary circumstance of the Burgomaster: 
exclamation, when he could not distinguish the Czar 
from the Deserter.—However, the bait took, the public 
paid to see it, money tumbled into the Treasury, and the 
“ bubble” ended. 

By the above I merely wish to shew the quackery of 
our theatrical managers, and I therefore trast you will 
allow a niche in your pages for these remarks. 


Walworth, I am, $c. 
6th Nov. 1824. W.S.P, 


DRAMATIC. EXCERPTA. 


No. IX. 


1.—PENKETHMAN, of facetious memory, opened a new 
theatre at Richmond, June 6, 1719, and spoke a humorous 
prologue on the occasion, alluding to the place having 
been formerly a hovel for asses! ‘This theatre was pro- 
bably the same that stood on the declivity of the hill, and 
‘was opened in the year 1756, by TaEoraiLus CisBER, 


who, to avoid the: penalties of the Act of Parliament 
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t unliceused comedians, advertised it as a Cephalic 
Sou, Warehouse! .The General Advertiser, July 8, 
1956; thus announces it :—‘ CrsBeR and Co. Snuff Mer- 
ghants; sell at their Warehouse at Richmond Hill, most 
excellent cephalic snuff, which, taken in moderate 
quantities, (in an evening particularly,) will not fail. to 
raise the spirits, clear the brain, throw off il} humours, 
dispelthe spleen, enliven the imagination, exhilirate 
the mind, give joy to the heart, and greatly invigorate 
and improve the understanding. Mr. C1BBER has aleo 
opened at the aforesaid’ warehouse (late called the 
Theatre) on the Hill, an histrionic academy, for the 
instruction of young persons of genius in the Art of 
Acting; and proposes, for the better improvement of 
such pupils, and frequently with his assistance, to give 
public rehearsals, without hire, gain, or reward. 


ets: 


oe 27 


os + o” & woe 


“o—In the reigns of ExtzaBern and James, plays 
were repeatedly performed before them at the Court, on 
Sunday evenings. 


== 


3—The part of Old Dornton, in the comedy of 
“The Road to Ruin,” was originally written by Hou 
crort for Quick, at that time iu the zenith of his popu- 
larity; and, during the early rehearsals of the play, Quick 
studied and performed the character. The part of Silky 
was’ written for MUNDEN, whose popularity was then 
rapidly increasing. In the progress of the rehearsal, 
Quick became dissatisfied with his character, and 
positively refused to act in the play, unless MUNDEN, 
who’had most assiduously studied Silky, gave that 
character up to Quick, and consented to play Old 
Dornton himself: after much entreaty, MUNDEN con- 
sentedto the exchange. The original Silky was Dick 
Witsow,"GeorGe Hoiman played Harry Dornton, 
and-Lewis was the original Goldfinch. 


iden: the early part ef GARRICK’s career at Drury 
‘Theatre, a tragedy was produced, in which the 
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ome 


Roscius; sustained the: character of a king. Though 
there was nothing remarkably brilliant in the playy it 


met/ with no opposition till the fifth act, when GaRRick, 


asthe!dying monarch, divided his empire between. his 
two-sona, in the following line: 6 


‘ ¢ Jonitly “twixt you my crown I do bequeath.” 
When 2 quaint man; getting up in the pit, rejoined, 
: “ Then gods : they’ve just got half a crown apiece.” 


This threw the whole house into sach a comic convulsion, 
that ‘not. another word of the tragedy was uttered a 


the stage. 
5.—Green Room. Marriages. 


In 1792, the Earl of DERBY married the beautiful 
Miss FARREN ; and, as his lordship was acknowledge 
té be a great connoisseur in domestic pleasures, hi 
conduct had a potent influence upon the gay flutter 
butterflies of the period. Shortly aftetwards, | 
THURLOW eloped with Miss Botton; but, as the 
Musés had previously eloped with him, the world did 
not: marvel greatly at the circumstance. When the 
Marquis of C-————, howéver, made a matrimonial 
prize of Miss B———, the example spread like wilt 
fire, more especially .as neither of these noblemen seemed 
ill contented with their bargains, nor were briefs sentts 
Counsel learned in the law. Immediately the accom 
plished Earl of CaRDIGAN ran offito Ireland withi 
“ Eetitia Hardy;” and was soon after followed by Mr, 
Brcuer, who, in the charming Miss O'NEILL, possesstd 
as many heroines as there are days in the year. Neti 
Mr..HuGHEs BALL deprived the Opera House of oneof 
its nimblest figurantes; and, to crown the joke, Led 
Wirtiiam LENNOX was challenged into an alliance-will 
Miss Paton. How Mr. Hayne is to be treated: 
respect to his affair with Miss FooTe,) is left with 
Justice ABpoTT and Colonel BERKELEY. All thes 
apparently ill-assorted marriages are clearly attributable 
to the cameleon characters of the females, and'toth 
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epieurian feelings of the males. An actress unites in 
her ssingle person a perfect seraglio of beauty. In 
whatever mood you may chance to be, she is always at 


hand fo gratify it. 


'6-—Mr. SHERIDAN died. July 7th, 1816, aged 55 
years; but the man who engraved ,the plate «for his 
coffin, knowing that 50 was 50, concluded that 505 
would express 55, which was really engraved. 


7—The following is a copy of the bill which an- 
nounced GARRICK’S first appearance in London : 


! “ Goodman’s Fields, Oct. 19th, 1741. 
“ At the Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this-day, will 
be perfarmed a concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
divided into two parts; tickets at 3, 2, and 1 shilling. 
Places for the boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, 
next the theatre —N. B. Between the two parts of the 
concert will be presented an historical play, called 
“The Life and Death of King Richard IEI.;” con- 
taining the distresses of King Henry IV.; the artful 
acquisition of the crown by King Richard ; the murder 
of young King Edward V. and his brother in the Tower ; 
the landing of the Earl of Richmond, and the death of 
King Richard in the memorable battle of Bosworth 
Field, being the last that was fought between the houses 
of York and Lancaster ; with other true historical pa 
a The part of King Richard by a Gentleman* 
(who never appeared on ‘any staget); King Henry, 





“* Mr. Garrick. 
+ 'It:would appear, the Managers of the Goodman’s 
Fields ‘Theatre announced GARRICK'’s appearance at 
their house as his first on any stage, when he had left 
the Ipswich company but ‘a few days previous to his 
coming to'London. The practice it seems had been 
handed down from the managers of old to the present 
race, as in the case of Miss BEAUMONT at Covent 
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Mr. GIFFARD ; Richmond, Mr.MarsHAatt ; Prince Rd: 
ward, Miss HiprestEY; Dukeof York, Miss Na 
&c.:&c. With an entertainment of dancing, &c, Tp 
which will be added, a ballad opera, in one act, called 
“‘ The Virgin Unmasked” Both of which will be per. 
formed by persons, gratis,* for diversion. The concert 
to begin at six o’clock exactly.” 


" Walworth, W.S.P, 
9th Dec. 1824. 


FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO. 


Mr’. Drama, 

-. Jn. a@ preceding number an inquiry was made after 
“FERDINAND. MENDEZ PinTo.”, He was a. Porte 
guese, and travelled into Asia, upon which place he 
wrote a book. DiBpEN says, “ yet time has caused the 
truth to be filtered through the supposed. falsehood of his 
text; and, bating some exceptions, (rather in the ohape 
of exaggeration than studied fiction) Pinto may } 
acknowledged among the most valuable as well as early 
of the explorers of the Southern Coasts of Asia. The 
précis of his exploits, by Mr. MURRAY, is really a picee 
of witchery to peruse. sea ay 
__, The earliest edition of the “ Peregrinacam”. of 
MENDsz PinTOo, in the original Portuguese language, 
is that of Madrid, 1614, folio: and if a very fine copy 





Garden Theatre, who was stated to make her first ap 
pearance on any stage in the character of Red Ridin 
Hood; when it was well known she_ had been perform 
ing at most of the London Minor Theatres. | font 

'* The company in Goodman's Fields, presented pla 
to. their, audience gratis, charging them. only for Ale 
eoncerts, so as te ‘evade being sent to prison as rogues 
and vagabonds for acting without a licence. . 
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ofthe Valencia reprint in 1645, folio, produced the sum 
of £3,132. at the sale of the STANLEY library, we may 
suppose the, parent text to be worth £5 5s.” ‘By this 
the reader will perceive PiNTO with all his lies is worth 
some money. 

Yours, Sc. 


Nov. 19, 1824. PETER TOMKINS. 


POOPIE PBP PDP ODP 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


‘Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


Nov. 26.—Der Freischiitz—Family Fete—Peeping Tom. 

27--As you like it—Revolt of the Greeks. , 

As you like it was performed this evening -for the 
first time these many years at this theatre. On this 
occasion Mr.. WaLLAcK sustained the part of Orlando, 


poobee we cannot say with much success, indeed he was 


thing but SHaKsPEARE’s Orlando: it was a tame, 
performance. Mr. W. is a very respectable actor, 

oe he do not use every exertion he must never expect 
fo be eminent in his profession. Mr, MAcREADY’s 
Jagues.is well known : it is a surprising peritsianc®, 
cons the character as being out of his pecaliar 
ie, The delivery of the “seven ages” was listened 
ith breathless silence—a silence enough to appal any 


k , accomplished performer—and was received at the 


f maith loud. and long continued applause: it was 
y the best hit of the evening. Most actors have 
4; this beautiful speech by. overacting it; every 
lemtom we have been accustomed to see in the part, 
BN. KEMBLE excepted, have. done so; Mr. Miackeavy, 
by playing. under, made it mach more impressive. 
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Mr. M. looked the gloomy misanthrophe excellently wel, 
and gave the other few speeches with his usual good tase 
and judgment. It was‘altogether as fine a delineation of 
the character as we have witnessed. ‘TERRY made the 
little part of Adam deeply interesting. Har teyiig 
Touchstone, and Mr. KNicut in William were amusing, 
Of Mrs. YatEs’ Rosalind we have to speak io the most 
favourable terms. A little more energy might be thrown 
into the early scenes, but when she has assumed the attire 
of a man and wishes Orlando to woo her as his Rosalind, 
and the fainting fit when she hears of his accident were 
admirably acted: we never on any former occasion re. 
member seeing her to more advantage. Miss Povey 
sang a pretty song, composed by Horn, very prettily, 
and Mrs. ORGER played Audry to the life. The rest of 
the characters were respectably filled. There has beea 
some additional music introduced, but we think not very 
happily. The hunting glees were, however, very fine; 
the first, 


*¢ What shall he have that kill’d the deer,” 


was loudly encored. Most of the other songs, including 
a duet, either should be omitted or entrusted to able 
hands than those of the BEDForDs. af 
We are at all times sorry to make any remarks ‘butt 
ful to the feelings of a performer, but when that per. 
‘former brings himself under the censure of the criti¢, 
we should consider it a dereliction of our doty to pas 
over his faults in silence: on the present occasion we 
‘are more than usually unwilling to mention what hw 
‘long since appeared to us a fault, because it belongs t 
an actor who has in his younger days pleased us in 0 
small degree, but now that he is growing old we t 
it would be but charity to his own feelings and likewire 
to those of the audience, were he to retire from the sta 
We would much rather’a performer were the first ® 
discover his own falling off. Mr. Pore, to whom We 
allude, was at one time a favourite,—it is scarcely nec 
sary to say what he now is, any more than to seri y 
fhat in most parts of the comedy, where he was cot | 
‘cerned, he was either inaudible or unintelligible. 
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-—Der Freischits—Harep THE GHEBER [Ist time.] 
‘Thesubject of this afterpiece is taken from Moornn’s 
eagqaisite of the “ Fire Worshippers ;” but the 
dematist has materially ebanged the plot of the poet’s 
taleyand:bas preserved but little of its original beanty 
mdinterest; while, for the powerfal language of the 
lendy he; has substituted a dialogue of his own, tame 
fieant. Invention, whether in tragedy or in. 
melodrame is the noblest and should be the chief 
eitefan author whe writes for the stage; but when. 
beadlopts: the: story of another, it will be at least ex- 
posted that: he give it a new er more interesting feature. 
This hae not been done by the author of the drama under 
nefice:'and those who have perused the beautiful and 
pabetie tale of the poct cannot but regret that it should 
beso.completely “shorn: of its beams.” The following 
‘the plot of the piece :— 
ithe Ghaber,. (WatLtacn) loves the daughter of | 
bis ermined: fee; Al Hassan, the Arabian, Prince 
crap Hinda, (Mrs. Wear), is taken by: one of, 
officers of Hafed, and is sent back, unharmed, to 
The. persecuted followers of the Gheber are: 
beirayed:in their hiding-place by the traitor Ferqmorz 
), whom the dramatist makes the preserver of 
<td the rival of Hafed. The Gheber then, 
wipe name and diaguise.of the Prince of Circassia, 
sinto:the palace of 4l Hessan, where he 
and: imprisoned. He subsequently makes 
joins his followevs and prepares to give battle 
mt Ia the conflict that follows the traiter ia 
y bat aa the curtain fell (accidentally) before the 
ation of the piece, we were unable to ascertain 
fat athe other persons of the drama. We presume, 
lamever, from: appearances, thet the dramatist, ia 4 
grater lover of poetic justice than the poet, and. that 
 gountiy to the cojaiiert-of: alt partion. 
you like it—Ibid: - 
. LecSiege of Belgrade—Ibia. 
ere aneitan te seoeels Ce serv: tes 
tab debat r @, at Drury. is evening. 
‘musical: talents of: this: gentleman have, been: for 
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some time past held in very high estimation ; his-fame 
preceded him to the profession he has joined, and. it 
devolved upon him less to acquire a new reputation 
than to sustain his previous one’ Hitherto his exertion 
have been principally coufined to musical meeting, 
oratorios, and concerts. The applauses that crowned 
his efforts on these oecasions induced his. friendsand 
admirers to form very high hopes of similar success jn 
the operatic department of the drama. As far:as-this 
evening’s performance might be taken as a criterion 
whereby to judge, these favourable anticipations have 
been justified. The charaeter which Mr. S. selectedifar 
his first appearance was the very trying one of the 
Seraskier, The celebrity of Mr. BRAHAM in ‘thin be 
favourite part, rendered it a very ventutesome one fora 
new aspirant-to undertake on such an occasion, It 
abounds in music of an animated and glowing spirit, 
which imposes great difficulty of execution on ‘its: repre. 
sentative. Mr. S. possesses a very prepossessing a 
pearance, His figure is well-formed, and his’ genenl 
depertment manly and engaging. There is a gentlemm- 
like propriety in what. he says and does: upon the stagt, 
which bespeaks the cultivation of good society; :au 
this, Mr. S. may be assured is not the least valuable 
the many qualifications he has brought to his professia. 
His voice is powerful ‘to. a very high degree, yielding 
judeed in power only to that of BRAuam: it: isof.e- 
quisite sweetness, and the modulation of its tones denote 
that it has been sedulously cultivated. The falsetto 
his voice is also sweet and powerful’; but he seldm 
indulges in it, and the compass of his natural tos 
renders him independent ofit. But the pvint: whic 
pleases ‘us most in Mr. S. is the chasteness of ‘his style- 
his anwilliness to sacrifice musical propriety to. merett 
cious. ornament and ostentatious display. Mr. S..%# 
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encored in almost all the songs of the Seraskier, Tw 97 
in which he pleased us most was ‘his duet: with:Misf 79, 
STEPHENS, “ When thy~ bosom heaves a sigh.” .' ‘time). 

could not be amore beautiful blending of middle #/ Ro yp, y 
fluttcring notes—of sweet, powerful, and pathetie “@ the | 
“rising like a steam of rich perfames apon the at; 3 Of this 
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the tints. of the rainbow do not harmonize more delight- 
folly than their voices united in producing an effect 
lich. we can only describe as the very perfection of 
re: “ Confusion thus defeated,” displayed, in a 
very, high, degree, his musical scienee, which must 
r y have been the result of long préparation and 
laborious acquirement. We could wish that he had in- 
fosed somewhat more of sprightliness into the delightful 
serenading song, “ Lilla come down to me.” Ke an 
setor, his pretensions are not inconsiderable; his speak- 
ing.veice is clear and audible, and his delivery correct 
sadimpressive: there is, however, too much exuberance 
at.present in his action, and it is not always easy and 
fowing: an acquaintance with the business of the stage 
Willaoon correct this. Altogether, we do not remember 
to have witoessed for .a long time so deservedly suc- 
consfal. a debdt. 
> Miss SrEPHENS made her first appearance for the 
semon this evening. She was welcomed by the cordial 
greetings of a very numerous audience. We really have 
exhausted every epithet of eulogy in attempting to 
meak.of her as she deserves. Had we them all now at 
tipof our pen we would re-write them all, for we never 
her sing with more delightful and fascinating 
and there was a fresh buoyancy, archness, and 
vivacity in. her acting, “that was not there before.” 
HARLEY was most agreeably comical; and, together 
sith, what the author says, and what he says for him, 
hemade the part a most amusing one. 
» &-—Der Freischiitz—Ibid. 
8--Siege of Belgrade—Ibid. 


» 4emAs you like it—Ibid, 
»-G—Kicg Jobn—lbid. 


vt—Der, Freischiitz—lbid. 
'8—Siege of Belgrade—lIbid. 
9.—Der Freischiitz—Ibid. 


eel for Scandal—My UNCLE GABRIEL [lst 
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OMe. Downe, from York, made his. first appearance 

“@ the London stage, in the part of Sir Peter Teazie. 

this actors merits or defects we do not at the present 
3 m1 
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moment wish to speak ; and shall merely observe, that 
if the impression he made this vight be not removed the 
next time he appears, he can never hope to sustain 
respectable station on the London boards. Towards the 
close of the performance the expressions of disapproba. 
tion became sv loud and frequent that Mr. Downe felt 
himself obliged to address a few words to the aadience, 
He apologised for any errors he might have made in the 
reading of the play; stated that he was suffering unde 
_ the effects of a severe cold, and was therefore unableto 
put forth all his talent. He entreated his auditors ‘there. 
fore to suspend their judgment until another opportunity 
was offered him of appearing before them. Under the 
circumstances we defer our observations: The comedy 
was followed by a new operatic farce. It possesses much 
humour and spirit, and will certainly be the favourite of 
a season, notwithstanding that, like most of its brethren, 
it possesses nothing that is original, and little that-is 
meritorious. The plot contains the story of two loven 
and an old guardian, who declares that his ward shall 
not marry any person whose fortune is not equal to her's, 
unless he obtain the said guardian’s written conseit. 
The lover, Lieut. Sutton, (Mr. Horn) therefore, is in 
despair, until encouraged by his friend Jack Reaty 
(Mr. HaREy),' who contrives to introduce himself tothe 
guardian uader three different disguises, and to persaade 
him that Sutton has an East Indian uncle with immense 
wealth, who is just arrived in England, for the purpose 
of preventing the marriage of his nephew. The guardias 
is thus induced to sign the agreement for the marriageof 
his ward, Eliza (Miss Povey), with the Lieutenasl. 
The hoax is then discovered, and the guardian, making 4 
merit of necessity, is satisfied with the result, ~The 
characters were all well sustained, and the piece wa 
given out for repetition without a dissenting voice. 
11.—Cabinet—Ibid, 
13—King John—Family Fete—Ibid. 
14.—Der Freischiitz—My Uncle Gabriel. 
15.—Cabinet—Ibid. 
16.—Der Freischiitz—Ibid. 
17.—Winater’s Tale—Ibid. 
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eee My Uacle Gabriel. 
a th--Kamily Fete--Miller’s Maid. 
@t—Der Freischiitz—-My Uncle Gabriel. 
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mn, Nov. 26-—A Woman never Vext—Frozen Lake. 

‘is 4.—Tbid— Ibid, 

me Isabella—Ibid. 

all a4 Woman never Vext—Ibid. 

% Vec,.1,—Der Freischiitz—Clari. 

it. A. Woman never Vext—tfbid. 

in @—RAVENNA, or {talian Love [1st time]—Ibid. . 

ly Aew tragedy from the pen of Mr. CLARKE, a gen- 
ie han educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and well 
le own. for his literary attainments, was this evening 
e . It may be justly called a free translation 
“] from. ane of the German plays of ScarLcLEeR, which had 
a ff besa previously translated by Mr. Monx Lewrs, and 
f % pablisbed wader the title of “ Cabal and Love, or the 
. Misister. “ Ravenna” in plot, and even in almost 
1 minute incident, is a fac simile of the original; 
4 and sentiment it is often different, but 


te sifference only constitutes a family likeness, 
Qualem deeet esse sorores, 

Gidcharncter, the Nurse, is the only one added to the 

German dramatis Persone, but as she only appeared in 

ain first ‘scene, little need be said, and, as it was per- 
Mrs. Davenport, that little must be favoura- 

ie Al h the moral is vicieus and the 

wmateral, the play arrived to a favonrable termination, 

; N3 
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for the language and: the ideas are in many 
extremely fine, and in general poetical; these advan. 
tages, added to the excellent performance. of the two 
principal characters by YouN@ and Miss F. H. Ke tty, 
conducted the drama to a favourable conclusion. An old 
courtier, an artful sycophant, a dandy Count, a distres. 
sed gentleman, a royal concubine, a half-cracked lover, 
and a virtuous girl distractedly in love, bave been the 
common stock of dramatists from the days of THEspis, 
and form the materiel of “‘ Ravenna.” From a combi- 
nation of such hacknied ingredients we can scarcely hope 
for novelty of character or incident. 

The plot turns on the loves and misfortunes of two of 
the most luckless of lovers. Giana, the heroine, (Miss 
F. H. KELLY) is the beautiful, the beloved, and dutiful 
daughter of Sorana (BARTLEY)—Although her father 
is driven by adversity into poverty, she, as is usual ia 
romantic tragedies, is honoured by the addresses of 2 
wealthy and titled lover, in the person of Count 
Cesario (YOUNG), the son of the Prime Minister to the 
Duke of Milan.—According to custom, the rich old 
father opposes the romantic inclination of his son towards 
Giana, and preferring for him the thorny path of ambi- 
tion to the flowery parterre of mutual love, he occasions 
the misfortunes, and finally the death, of the unhappy 
pair. In order to prevent his son’s marriage with Giana, 
and to farther bis own selfish views of family aggrandise- 
ment, the Minister affiances bis son to the kept-mistress 
of his Prince, the Princess Camilla (Miss Lacy), who 
gladly consents to the union. The news of this intended 
marriage is conveyed through the whole court circle 
by Count Gaudentia (Yares), the dandified exquisite 
of the play. The marriage, however, is prevented by 
the son’s utter aversion to the Prince’s mistress, and 
his previous engagement with Giana. This uvexpect 
occurrence deranges the minister’s plans, and sets. him 
upon new projects. In this dilemma, his faithful minioa 
and satellite, Bartuccio (Cooper), happily thinks o 
an expedient, as ‘old as his profession and as black as his 
heart, and having obtained the minister’s willing asset, 
he forthwith puts it into execution ; not without au eyé 
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however, to his own personal advantages, as he nourishes: 
in secret a hope of ultimately becoming Giana’s hus- 
band. He works upon Ceeario’s jealousy by the follow- 
abontinable stratagem. He procures the arrest of 
Giana’s father, and throws him into prison; and, in 
ati interview with the daughter, he tells her, that nothing 
caf obtain his release but her consent to write a letter 
decording to his dictation. After a painful struggle 
een her duty to her parents and her affections for 
lover, she consents; and the fatal letter is concluded. 
ftis addressed to Count Gandentia, that worthy having 
been previoasly enlisted in the scheme; in this letter she 
ints an interview with him for the next day, and 
declares that all her affection for Cesario was feigned, 
and that he alone possessed her affection. This letter is 
; ly dropped by the Count in the way of Cesario, 
Whose jealousy is, of course, worked up to a fit of in- 
sihity. He seeks an explanation from Giana, but as 
she was previously bound by Bartuccio, ia a solemn 
dath, not fo reveal the secret of the letter, which was 
the price of her parént’s liberty, no entreaties can tear 
from her bosom the fatal secret, or obtain a satisfactory 
on. At last, torn with jealousy and believing that 
Hits mhistress is inconstant, he resolves on the fatal act, 
for which he had previously prepared himself. Under 
the pretence that a glass of water would cool his agitated 
ont he requests it to be brought to him, and Giana, 
th anxious sdélicitude, procures it: On her return he 
éitreats Sorana to go te his father on a message, and 
Witle Giana ie gone to light ber father from the house, 
he ttixes poison in the glass of water. On her return he 
Ks, and also causes her to drink of the fatal. beverage, 
nthout tetting her of its baneful effcct. As soon as he 
fiférmts Giana that she has swallowed poison, and is on 
thé poit of death, she determines to break the mysteri- 
Ottd silence to which her oath had bound her. She then 
feveals to bith the natare of her oath, and the cireum- 
tlatices that attended the fatal letter, which was written 
it’ the ifstigation of his father, and to save her own 
By this'time the poison is performing its mortal duty on 
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the stronger frame of Cesario, and after he has slain the 
Villain Bartuccio, who seems to arrive expressly for 
the purpose ; the Minister and Sorana enter to hear the 
last words, and to see the mournful catastrophe of their 
unfortunate children. 

Thus we see, in the characters of Ravenna and Sorana, 
though vice and virtue.are alike miserable in the death 
of their children, they are not equally sustained with 
cousulation. The vicious Ravenna, guilty of all the 
meanness of “ low ambition,” who had murdered his 
predecessor and caused the death of his own son, is 
left in full possession of all his riches and power, and is 
deprived ouly of that son whom he little valued: while 
the virtuous Sorana is left in his poverty to bemoan the 
loss of what was dearer tu him than life. 

The characters were in general ably performed, and 
this must have been the universal opinion of a very nu. 
merous audience, for not a symptom of disapprobation 
was manifested throughout the whole performance. A 
prologue was very well delivered by Mr. CooPeER, and 
favourably received. The epilogue, which possessed a 
considerable fund of amusement, was recited by Mr. 


Yates, amidst much applause; and the passage that — 


reflected on the want of unanimity among the theatrical, 
critics, created excessive mirth, and perhaps very deser- 
vedly. YounG acted Cesario with much ability, but 
we do not think the character particularly suited to his 
genius; we think it more appropriate to C. Kematg, 
Youna, however, exerted himself much, and with 
vonsiderable effect. CoopER, BARTLEY, and YATES, 
sustained their parts with their usual talent, and made 
as much of their characters as they were susceptible of, 
Miss F. H. KELLY, in the character of Giana, particu. 
larly distinguished herself for a chasteness, purity, 

elegance of action and expression, peculiarly her owt, 
Her performance was very remarkably free from the 
slightest tincture of Macreadyiem, with whicb she has 
been maliciously maligned. It is a subject of much 
regret among the impartial admirers of the legitimate 
drama that this young lady should not be allowed # 
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oftener, and in the highest walk of tragedy 
for which she is eminently qualified; why is she to be a 
theatrical flower ~ 


“« ————that’s born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air ?” 


‘Miss Lacey performed with considerable credit to 
herself ;but unless she can correct the peculiar noise 
which she makes in drawing her breath, whieh it is 
much easier to hear than describe, and unless she be- 
comes more solicitous to acquire the approbation of the 
pit than of the galleries, she can never hope to rise any 
higher in her profession. At the final dropping of the 
cartain some partial disapprobation was manifested, but 
the applause was greatly predominant. The piece has, 
however, had but a short existence; for having been 
afterwards performed to empty benches, the manager 


. has laid it aside altogcther. 


 4.—[bid—lbid. 
- 6—Ibid—Forest of Bondy. 

7%—Woman never Vext—Frozen Lake. 

8.—Venice Preserved—Blind Boy. 

9—Der Freischiitz—Clari. 

10,—As you like it—Tale of Mystery. 

11—Woman never Vext—Frozeu Lake. 

13.—King John—Forty Thieves. 

14-—-Woman never Vext—Barber of Seville. 

15.—Cabinet— Duel. 

Mr. SINCLAIR appeared in the Opera for the first 
time this season. He seems to have paid a great deal 
of attention to the acting part of this character, and is 
consequently considerably improved in it since we saw 
him last. He was also in very good voice, giving his 
songs with much effect. He introduced “ Believe me, 
if all those endearing young charms,” from the Irish 
Melodies, which he sang particularly well, but we wish 
he would not substitute words of his own for the exqui- 
site language of the poet, which he did in this melody 
in two or three instances. He was loudly applauded on 
his entrance, and he appears to be an established favou- 
rite. Miss Paton was exceedingly lively and happy 
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as Floretta. Her execution of the celebrated Polargg 
was exquisite, and called down an unanimous ercore, 

DurvuseET assumed the character of Whe ; 
which our old favourite, FAwWceTT, was the original, 
and which he has always, till last night, continued to 
appropriate at Covent-garden. If he has entirely relin. 
quished it, we are glad he has found so good a subetitate 
in Duruset, as he infused into the character all the 
mirth, vivacity, and impudence of which it is capable, 
RAYNER was very good in Peter; it isa part in which 
there is very little to do, but his merit consisted iy 
doing that little well. On the whole, the opera went off 
very well; but notwithstanding that it is one of the 
bdest-cast pieces performed at Covent Garden, still we 
- do not think that the Managers will find it advisable 
to repeat it, as, judging from the appearance of the 
house, it will not add much to their treasary. in 
fact, the opera has nothing of an interesting character 
about it, andthe sooner it is laid aside the better, We 
regretted this evening to see so much good acting be- 
stowed on so insignificant a piece. 

16.—Der. Freischiitz—Clari, 

17.—As you like it—Animal Magnetism. 

18.—A Woman never Vext. 

20,—Fair Penitent—Miller and his Men. 

21.—A Woman never Vext—Barber of Seville. 

22.—Der Freischiitz—-Clari. 

23.—Native Land—Charles Second. 


24. 
a No Performance. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Oct. 23.—Hamlet—Mayor of Garratt—Love Laugh 
at Locksmiths. 

Mr. HamBiin, who performed a’few years ago it 
London with considerable eclat, made his appearance 3 
Hamlet. The distinguished approbation with which be 
had acquitted himself on his former performance of the 
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at Drury Lane determined him no longer to con- 
tinue in the back-ground; at the same time the front 
station being wholly pre-occnpied by the celebrated 
Mr. Kean, he was necessarily shut out from the meditated. 
walks of his ambition, and he therefore resolved no 
ger “to serve in heaven,” but rather to retire to the 
migor theatrical dominions, in which he might reign, if 
not without jealousy, at least without any very success- 
fal tivalship. We now find him on a sudden heading the 
Haymarket troops at the close of their summer campaign, 
and reaping whatever laurels can be gathered before 
their return to winter quarters. The incessant and 
stunning plaudits with which he was received, served to 
shew that he has already paved his way to popularity. 
His performance justified these plaudits, and Mr, HAMB-: 
LIN may well receive them as an earnest of his future 
fame; we say of his future fame, because we trust that 
he has too much good sense to receive them as a proof 
that the garland is already before him, and that he has 
nothing farther to do than to bind it round bis:brow.. Our 
space will not permit us to enter at great length into a 
critical examination of his performance : 

In the earlier scenes, the want of flexibility, which is 
the great defect of his voice, took from the dialogue 
much of its interest and much of its effect. His lungs 
are strong, but his middle-tones are not clear ; he pitches 
them too low at first, and without taking the scope of 
modulation which his having so done would command, 
he continues on the same grave note to the end. He must 
forswear this habit. During the two first scenes he is 
much too boisterous, and fails, consequently, in displaying 
that refinement of mind which enters into the character 
of Hamlet as pourtrayed by the immortal poet. He is 
meant to be represented as swayed by the warmth of 
his. temperament, but rarely carried away by it, and 
vever without a deep sting of self-reproach. His better 

g8 are always uppermost when not subdued by | 
se. of revenge towards the King of Denmark, whom 
he suspects of having intercepted his birth-right by the 
erous murder of his father. An incessant vehe- 
mence of action and utterance is not consistent with his 
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character. Se far, therefore, as this displays itself to 
excess, the character of Hamlet is misconceived. A 
man of strong and ardent mind, rocked in the cradle of 
affluence, and who has never been accustomed to subject 
his passions to the control of his reason, and in who 
the good and bad of his disposition unfold themselves 
according as events occur toe call either into action, sach 
a man will at times differ as much from himself as he 
will from any other individual, SHAKSPEARE, who 
knew human nature thoroughly, has exemplified this ip 
the character of Hamlet, Several passages which were 
intended as sentimental musings, Mr. HAMBLIN gira 
vehemently, and with his bloed at the boiling poiat. 
Hemilet’s indignation, though strongly roused at intervals, 
is:quickly subdued in the struggle with his moral feeli 
Mr.H. gives bis vehemence no time to cool. His ooh 
loquy at the conclusion of the seeond act is faulty i 
this respect; it approaches too near to ranting, whic 
is never natural, and always displeases. There is to 
much of this in his scene with Ophelia in the third aft; 
it is that painful cepflict with his feelings which the 
Hamlet of SHaxsPxaRe exhibits under all his counter 
feited madness, but the ravings of a man bursting with 
passion, and half-etifed with rage,—the Hamlet not of 
the poet ‘but of the stage. The scene in the Queen't 
closet is admirable throughout. In this scene Mr, 
Hamep.in need fear no competitor, In the height f 
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his indignant interview with the Queen he never opce oon 

forgets that she is his mother. When he makes a pass that w 

through the arrca, and is asked by the Queen he loo 

% What hast thou done?” Vivacit 

His answer Miss G 

“ Nay, I know not— tire all 

, Is it the King?” | it pecntia 
deservedly drow down @ thunder of applause. The 9 i. 





bitter scornfulness with which he contrasts the two pt 
tures of bis uncle, (her present husband,) and his fat! 
the first partner of her bed, and the anguish of hear 
whieh he excites in the Queen, and with which he» 
himself overcome, evinced powers of acting sufficient” 
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‘yuk hiw with the very first class of his profession. 
The ‘whole scene was true to nature, the workings of 
bis ‘mind were not once overstrained; it was a repre- 
sentation that in many parts of it could not be surpassed. 
The house which was crowded testified their admiration 
by bursts of applause that were continued long after 
the fall of the curtain. 
| 95.—Hypocrite—Hide and Seek—Simpson and Co 
‘%6—Hamlet—Ibid—Devil to Pay. 
27—Rob Roy—Prize. 
28—Hypvocrite—Hide and Seek—Turn Out. 
99,—Sweethearts and Wives—Turn Out—Peter Fin. 
30.—School for Scandal—Twould Puzzle a Conjuror. 
—Prize. 
“Nov. 1.—Hypocrite—Marriage of Figaro. 
2—Rivals— Beggar's Opera. 
_The novelties in the comedy this evening were Mr. 
tid’ Mrs. HamBiIN’s Faulkland and Julia. They both 
acquitted themselves well, although, if we were dis- 
posed’ to cavil; we should say that Faulkland was 
almost too sententious for the jealous and fault-seeking 
lover. Mrs. Winpsor’s Malaprop was very fair, and 
she delivered her cacography with becoming point. 
We ought not to forget Mr. Vinina; we consider his 
Céptain Absolute as inferior only to CHARLESKEMBLE’S; 
he was most happy in his feigned submission to Sir 
Atthony, when the choice of a wife was‘on the tapis, 
In the’ “ Begyar’s Opera’ we were introduced to Mr. 
MELROSE, vs Captain Macheath ; and we must say, 
that we have no desire to see him repeat the character ; 
he looks it very well, but he wants both spirit and 
vivacity fo give it effect. A young ludy from Bath, 
Miss GzorGE, appeared as Polly, and gave the exquisite 
tire’allotted to her in very good style. Her voice is 
peculiarly sweet, and her execution of “ Cease your 
waning” was admirable. Her acting is capable of mach 
mprovement, as also ber enunciation in dialogue, as she 
aks much too rapidly. Dowton was Lockit, and 
WiLuiAMs Peachum: the quarrel scene was very well 
Gone, and it has derived considerable interest from its 
‘teeent elucidation. Mre. C. Jones is one of the best 
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sculds we ever saw; we may say that she is inimitable,’ 
The house was tolerably well filled. We were surprised 
that it was not crowded, considering the treat the 
was offered, 

3—Turn Out—Sweethearts and Wives-—Begyary 
Opera. ‘ 

4.—Hypocrite—Marriage of Figaro. 

5—Merry Wives of Windsor—Family Jars—No Song 
no Supper. 

6.—Town and Country—Sweethearts and Wives. 

8.—Hy pocrite—Marriage of Figaro. 

9.—She Stoops to Conquer—Twould Puzzle a Co. 
jaror—Mayor of Garrat. 

10.—Beggar’s Opera—Rivals—Simpson and Co. — 

11.—Hypocrite—Sylvester Daggerwood— Agreeable 
Surprise. 

12.—Ibid—Marriage of Figaro. 

13.—Teazing made Easy—Love in a Village—Fortunes 
Frolie. - ’ 
. 15—Rosina Every one has his Fault—Turn Ont... 

The theatre closed this evening after a season unum 
ally protracted into the winter months. The following 
address was delivered by Mr. TERRY :— 

“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I baveth 
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contribute to your amusement. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—It bas been noticed thats 
veral of your established favourites were presented toya 
at not quite so early a period of the present seas# 
you had been led to expect. The Proprietors beg# 
declare, that the delay was caused by the sudden or: 
throw of an arrangement with the Winter Theate 
(upon the faith of which the Proprietors of this Theat? 
had entered into many weighty engagements) at a tis 
when it was impossible for them to supply the tempore] 







honour of appearing before you, to announce that te F Will ¢ 
performances of this evening terminate the preset — gee 
season of the Haymarket Theatre ; and to convey toy, § °'“d 
from the Proprietors, their grateful acknowledgmented FF you. 
the approbation ard indulgence with which youbet J ‘omar 
received, and the extraordinary share of patronage wit fd, 
which you have rewarded, their unceasing efforts # § alot: 
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deficiencies thus occasioned: and to prove that it was 
owing to no want of industry on their parts—to no 
considerations of expense, they most respectfully. beg 
leave to plead their continued efforts, in the. enlistment 
of new forces, to maintain, to the last, the strength of 
their Company. 

It is the intention of the Proprietors, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to recommence the performances at this 
Theatre as soon as it may please his Majesty’s Lord 
Chamberlain to grant them his licence. Their stage 
being of somewhat small dimensions, and their theatre 
totally unprovided with stables, they cannot venture to 
promise you either a procession, a troop of horse, or a 
herd’ of.elephants; and hitherto they have ‘been un-! 
successful in their efforts to discover a. cabinet :of 
monkeys, or a set of dancing dogs, altogether deserving 
the honour of appearing before an enlightened British 
audience. Yet’ while they express their fears that they 
must; therefore, continue to restrict themselves te the 
representation of the legitimate drama merely, they are 
not without a hope that their strenuous endeavours to 
provide for your amusement, by the prodaction: of fair 
dramatic: novelty, and the engagement of the best biped 

mere men and women—they can procure, 
will ensure them the honourable reward of your patron- 
tge and'support through a protracted season. —_. 
*“ For myself and the rest of the performers, I return 
youseure grateful thanks, for your kind indulgence 

“Ladies. and Gentlemen, for the present: season, we 
all of us; most respectfully, take our leave.” 


© ous ©” OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


HBL Go ¢ — 


“That pleasing burletta, “ Rochester,” has been revived 
Waly invoch suécess.—VininG plays the hero, and, al- 
gh it is not s0 perfect ‘a piece of acting as that of 

nal representative, (ELLISTON) yét his persona- 
‘marked with considerable ability, and many of 

‘PM most difficult points were given iu a masterly manner. 
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NormMAN’s Charles was very tame, we could not fors 
moment conceive him the ‘* mesry monarch.” The 
Duke of Buckingham was sustained by, HAsTINes, very 
respectably. E. Vinina, from Brighton, made his-firy 
appearance, as Dunstable, aud sung in a pleasing ma. 
ner: his acting is not much above mediocrity. 0 
Mr. BucKINGHAM’s Muddle, we bave to speak in term 
ef the highest praise—it was a rich piece of camic acting, 
and we congratulate him upon the approbation whieh he 
met with. LAWRENCE imparted considerable humonr to 
the miser, Starvemouse. Mies P. GLOVER was the Com 
tess of Lovelaugh, and throughout the whole of this difi. 
eult character, played with uacommon spirit and effect, 
Miss Stuart is a clever actress; she played Bell, the 
barmaid, excellently. Mrs. ROWBOTHAM, a very pretty 
woman, possesses most engaging as well as most useful 
talent; her acting is lady-like and unaffected, and sk 
sings with considerable melody aad sweetness. 

Nov. 8th. “ Perouse.”"—-The scenery of this piece is 
beautifal, and does great credit to the artists employed. 
Kanko was powerfully performed by Vininc.—In * Th 
Midnight Hour” Mr. Bucninenam, as Nicholas, 
easioned incessant laughter. Mies MansEr1, late d 
the Surrey, was an interesting Julia, and Miss Srusst 
played Hora, very cleverly. . 

Nov. 15th. We witnessed the representation of Si 
R. Howarp’s farce of “ The Committee,” which may be 
considered an injudicious revival on account of the &- 
cellence with which it was played under the manage 
ment of Mr.Power. The prineipal motive, howert, 
for its performance, was to. introduce Mr. Bryast it 
the character of Teague, aud it is but justice to thi 
gentleman to state that he sustained it with very 
mourous effect ; his songs in particulary were much and 
deservedly applauded. LAWRENCE rendered 0 
extremely diverting. BUCKINGHAM was an excellat 
‘Abet Day; he pourtrayed all the peculiarities of the 
character in a skilful style—bis love scene was * 
resistible, and his song of “ The Bluc-tailed Fly,” ™ 
unanimously encored. Miss MANSELL and Mise STUAss 
as Arabella and Ruth, ected, with spirit... Thera? 
the characters were very poorly done, 
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